THE   KNIGHTS   TEMPLARS
therefore in dispute, but the Temple was the permanent army
of the Church and could not hold aloof when the Church
called it to war. Preceptories of the Order in several
countries sent brethren to serve in the Albigensian Crusade,
and they distinguished themselves by their ferocity. The
Pope had often lamented that Christians would not assume
the cross, but now he had no reason to complain that the
response to his summons was tepid. The army of Templars
and others who descended upon Provence fought joyfully
against the Albigensians and slaughtered with relish.
When Christians could earn the same merit by fighting in
Provence as by fighting in the Holy Land, the number of
Crusaders who chose to go to Palestine naturally dwindled.
In 1210, however, three hundred knights and a small army
of commoners landed at Acre. They were under the com-
mand of John of Brienne, who had been chosen as the new
King of Jerusalem. On the death of Amalric of Lusignan in
1205, the crown descended to Marie, daughter of Isabella by
her second husband, Conrad of Montf errat. Philip Augustus
of France was asked to nominate a husband for the girl queen
and, to the surprise of the Franks, chose the comparatively
undistinguished knight, John of Brienne. The new ruler
knew himself to be unpopular, and he was ambitious to prove
his worth by re-opening the war against the Moslems, with
whom the treaty of 1203 had recently expired. The Temple
and the Hospital felt that military measures against Saphadin
could not hope to succeed unless a much greater army came
from the West, but they responded to John's summons. At
first the Moslems put up little resistance and John was able
to make inroads into Saphadin's territory. The king had,
however, to recognise that his forces were insufficient to meet
tfae army which was being assembled to face him, and he
Retired quickly before Saphadin could give battle.
l; tf<>w began another series of appeals to Christendom,
of Brienne had ambitious plans for recapturing